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MISS VICTORIA GODWIN (MRS. GUEST) AND HER DAUGHTER 


Mrs. Guest is well known as an expert on matters motoring and has on several occasions taken part in motor races with much success 
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THE DUKE OF ABRUZZI 


The ‘‘Corriere della Sera"’ of Milan officially confirms 

the recent announcement of the forthcoming marriage 

of the Duke of Abruzzi to Miss Katherine Elkins, a 
daughter of Senator Elkins 


Personal Popularity. 
ROBABLY few statesmen in their 
darker hours have elicited such 
universal and sincere sympathy 
as is extended to the Premier, 
who is still lying ill at his house in 
Downing Street. Apart from all question 
of parties and politics there is only one 
man, and he is the leader of the Opposi- 
tion, who enjoys a greater personal popu- 
larity in the House of Commons. That 
force of character and logic eventually 
find their true level in the mother of 
parliaments goes without saying, 
but that charm of manner is no less 
a potent force towards advancement 
to place and power is proved by its 
possession in so great a degree by 
the respective leaders of the two 
opposing parties. 


Personality. 
if ow potent a factor is this inde- 
scribable force which for want 
of a better name we call personal 
magnetism, and with what limita- 
tions we possess it. All of us know 
the brilliant man or woman whose 
efforts, humorous or dramatic, hold 
spellbound the small circle but who 
are unable to force their personality 
over the footlights to a larger audi- 
ence, and the rarer case of he who 
while able to hold the multitude 
sinks into insignificance in a small 
gathering. 


A Message from Mars. 
/\ French newspaper has lately 
been devoting its serious atten- 
tion to the changes that have been 
taking place upon the planet Mars. 
It is believed that the remarkable 
evolutions taking place in the canals 
there have in them some message 
to this planet. It rather looks 
as if the Kaiser’s sphere of tele- 
graphic influence is likely to be 
enlarged. 


Monteil. 
and jewels worth 20,000 francs. 


occupied for seven years past. 


What’s in a Name? 


s was natural Miss Maud Allan and 
her celebrated “‘ Salome” dance have 
caused tremendous discussion. Many 
persons. are shocked that a Biblical story 
(such a nice story too) should be allowed 
in an English theatre. There is a great 
deal of talk about “the thin end of the 
w edge: and all that sort of thing. Could 
it only be renamed ‘ ‘Mary’s s Minuet” or 
“Ta Danse de l’Abattoir” it would make 
all the difference in the world. ‘Then they 
might go to see it for themselves, and 
even tell their next-door neighbour of 
the fact. 


Bomb Bombs. 


arcelona, ever jealous of its reputation 
as the city of bombs, has since its 
first outburst of loyalty at the King of 
Spain's visit been keeping up its reputa- 
tion in the approved fashion. Several of 
its “specialities”? have been going off at 
odd moments and in odd places ever 
since. There has been no apparent reason 
for these outbursts, but several innocent 
persons have been killed, and no day has 
passed since the royal visit without its 
panic—which is something. Ah! ah! 
there has been an “ attentat” as the 
French newspapers say. 


Pleasure at Peckham. 


AS a nation we may take our pleasures 

sadly, but at any rate an election 
finds us enjoying ourselves hugely. At 
Peckham on Sunday the crowd had an 
uproarious time of it. The chief amuse- 
ment seemed to be in making as much 
noise as possible and preventing anybody 
who wanted to speak from being heard, 
and naturally the Suffragettes obtained 
their usual succes de rire. 


A BURGLAR 


“COUNTESS” 


The police at Nice have just made the capture of a dangerous hotel 
thief in the person of a woman calling herself the Comtesse de 
and notes 
The Comtesse de Monteil owns a 
handsomely-furnished flat in Paris in the Cité Gaillard, which she has 
She has always passed the winter at 


In her bedroom were 4,000 francs in gold 


Nice, Cannes, or other towns on the Riviera 
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MISS KATHERINE ELKINS 


Who will be made a royal highness in her own right 

on her marriage to the Duke of Abruzzi. It is reported 

also that it is the intention of the King of Italy shortly 
to confer a title of nobility upon Senator Elkins 


Votes and Gowns. 


n view of the fact that 150,000 women 
are to assemble in Hyde Park on 
June 21 to demand the franchise the 
millinery establishments are working over- 
time in preparation for the event. As 
the old proverb says, ‘‘ There is more 
moral support ina well-cut Paris gown 
than in Ne best oy 


Where are “the Municipal Authorities ? 


he London season is just beginning, 
and this year a record number ol 
visitors to the metropolis is  ex- 
pected, and yet they have not begun 
to take up the road in Piccadilly 
Circus, Hyde Park Corner, or the 
other principal thoroughfares. 


% 


The Shakspere Memorial. 


“here is at the present moment 
some talk about erecting a 
memorial to Shakspere though what 
form the monument will take is not 
yet definitely decided, but it is con- 
fidently anticipated to cover a large 
area. Doubtless it will be fashioned 
after that chef d’ceuvre in Hyde Park 
from a design passed and approved 
by the London County Council. 
Should such be the case we are 
promised at least 365 steps and an 
effigy of the bard as large as the 
funds will allow and resembling Mr. 
Hall Caine as nearly as possible. 


The King’s Armourer. 
V e find that the article which 
appeared in our pages scme 
short time ago entitled ‘‘ The King’s 
-Armourer: by Mr. Guy Laking,”’ 
should really have appeared as an 
interview with Mr. Laking, it not 
having been written by him. Mr. 
Laking now wishes us to state that 
it was published entirely without 
reference to him and without his 
authority. 
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The Call of the Blood. 


he last night of the Sicilians at the 
Shaltesbury Theatre was a great 
affair. I should think that no such 
amount of kissing and embracing has ever 


MDLLE. NAPIERKOVSKA 


A tremendous sensation has been caused in St. Peters- 

burg by the meteoric appearance of Mdlle. Napierkovska, 

who has flashed across the horizon of Russia's operatic 

world. All critics unite in declaring that the world has 

never seen such a dancer. Mdlle. Napierkovska, says 

the ‘‘ Listok,’’ was last week personally complimented 
upon her dancing by the Czar 


been witnessed in a London theatre. It 
commenced after the second act, when the 
audience threw tlowers and the artists 
kissed them and threw them back again, 
and it was continued at every available 
opportunity through the rest of the even- 
ing. ‘The climax, however, came at the 
end of the per- 
formance, when 
the packed house 
became almost 
hysterical, and 
Signor Grasso and 
Madame Aguglia, 
weary of re- 
peatedly bowing 
and blowing kisses 
to all and every, 
began to embrace 
by way of diver- 


sion everybody 
they could lay 
their hands on, 


and a Sicilian kiss 
is no light and 
airy matter I can 
assure you, 


Salutes Galore. 
irst of all came 
the other 
members of their 
troupe, who after 
being saluted on 
both cheeks con- 
tinued this plea- 
sant pastime 
among them- 


tions of French farces. 


dissolve the marriage. 


PRINCE JOACHIM ALBRECHT OF PRUSSIA 


This, however, has not been done. 


ut 


M. LEON DELAGRANGE 


“Snapped” during the recent successful flight of his 
aeroplane at Issy les Moulineaux 


selves; then came the turn of the fireman, 
whose face at the event had something 
quite pathetic in its utter astonishment, 
and afterwards the prompter got a double 
portion, which considering the amount. of 
work he accomplished on several occasions 
was only right. More Sicilian effusion 
went on outside the stage door after the 
performance. Here half the stalls and 
boxes and all the pit and gallery were 
waiting to give them a final send-off. 


Good-bye. 
N @turally the appearance of Grasso and 
Mimi Aguglia was another excuse 
for a general embrace all round—this time 
on the part of the public. Everybody 
seemed to be trying to kiss somebody else 
in default of getting hold of one of the 
artists, and in the midst of this quite un- 
English enthusiasm was Grasso trying to 
explain in very broken English how much 
he loved us all and looked forward to 
coming back again. Truly it was a great 
night and quite the funniest thing I have 


A painful scandal has been revived by the announcement that Prince Joachim Albrecht of Prussia has fallen deeper 
into disgrace with the Emperor and been compelled to quit the army without the right to wear uniform. About 
eighteen months ago it was reported that the prince—who is a son of the late Regent of Brunswick, nephew of 
Count Hohenau, and cousin of the Emperor—was about to marry an actress who had gained some repute in transla- 
Next it was announced that the lady had married an impecunious Austrian nobleman on 
the understanding that they were to separate after the ceremony, thus providing the lady with a title, and later to 
Prince Joachim since his return from South-West 
Africa is understood to have resumed his friendship with the lady, and his persistent refusal to give her up is 
alleged to have led to the severe measures which have been put into force against him 
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seen for a long time. Everybody had a 
grand time, and we all felt absurdly 


young. But that, of course, is the 
witchery of the Sicilians. Apropos of 


Signor Grasso, we are in the position to 


“COOL AND AIRY” 


The pretty and popular Russian actress, Mdlle. Trouk- 
hanoff, in the above photograph gives the world at 
large a new idea for something chic in skating costume. 
Incongruous though diamond collar and necklace and 
décolleté bodice may appear beside muff and ermine 
toque, the tout ensemble, it must be admitted, is 
attractive—in a theatrical photograph 


contradict the rumour that on his return 
to London in October next he will sup- 
port Miss Mary Moore in The Moliusc. 
Caine Again. 

t is announced that in an early number 

of “M.A.P.” Mr. Hall Caine will 

indulge an ador- 
ing public once 
‘more by writing 
all about himself 
in that periodical. 
We .congratulate 
our bright little 
contemporary on 
its achievement as 
the articles should 
prove of absorb- 
ing interest to his 
many admirers. 


An Event. 
[t is presumed 
that after this 
event in the lite- 
rary world Miss 
Marie Corelli will 
insist upon telling 
us what she thinks 
of critics, Miss 
Phyllis Dare how 
she spent last 
week-end, and 
then if someone in 
Surrey will hear 
the. cuckoo the 
game can begin 
all over again. 
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London, March Twenty-Fifth, 1908. 
EDITORIAL AND GENERAL OFFICES: 


Great New Street, London, E.C. 
Telegraphic Address: ‘‘ Sphere, London.” 


SHIPPING, TOURS, 


PLEASURE CRUISES 
To SUNNY LANDS 


C by the 
SPAIN 3 
SP OROCGO | ORIENT COMPANY?S 
GIBRALTAR } S.S. ‘‘ORIENT,” 
PORTUGAL, &c. | 5,453 tons, 7,500 horse-power. 
U 11th April to 23rd April. 


4 z S.S. ‘“ OPHIR,” 
Sen tees eee we) 6,814 tons, 10,000 horse-power. 
SF a 15th May to 9th June. 


Managers: F. Green & Co. and ANDERSON, ANDERSON & Co., London. For passage apply 
to the latter firm at 5, Fenchurch Avenue, E.C., or 28, Cockspur Street, S.W. 


The MARCH Number of 


THE BADMINTON MAGAZINE 


OF SPORTS AND PASTIMES 


CONTAINS: 
SPORTSMEN OF MARK: XXIX.—Mr. JAMES J. MAHER. By Atrrep E. T. WATSON 
Illustrated. 
PLEASURES AND PAINS OF MOTOR-TOURING IN INDIA. By Isapet Piccortrt. 
Illustrated. 


RACING, PAST AND FUTURE. By Tue Epiror. Illustrated. 

STRANGE STORIES OF SPORT: XXXVII._THE MONK'S FACE. By Joun SANDER- 
son. Illustrated. 

THE RISKS OF THE RIDER, By Witt H. Ocirvie. Illustrated. 

Ae eA amr AT THE INTER-'’VARSITY SPORTS. By Apo_pHE ABRAHAMS. 

ustrated. 

THE HORSE SHOW SEASON. By Arruur W. Coaton. Illustrated. 

A FALL SHOOTING TRIP IN BRITISH COLUMBIA. By R. Lecxiz-Ewinc. Illustrated. 

HOLY WATER: A HINT TO HORSE-BREAKERS. By J. NuGent. 


THE SOUTH DORSET HUNT. By Purseck Pircrim. Illustrated. 
BOOKS ON SPORT. 

BADMINTON NOTA BENE. 

A PRIZE COMPETITION. THe JANUARY Awarp. Illustrated. 


To be obtained of all Newsagents and at the Railway Bookstalls throughout 
the United Kingdom. 


Price 1/- Price 1/- 


THE ARCHITECT URAL REVIEW 


MARCH No. contains— 
THE WALDORF HOTEL, ALDWYCH. 

NEW INSURANCE OFFICES, EUSTON SQUARE. 
THE OPEN AIR SCHOOL AT LETCHWORTH. 
FULLY ILLUSTRATED. 

THE COUNTY HALL DESIGNS. By Halsey Ricardo. 
AND NUMEROUS OTHER ARTICLES AND ILLUSTRATIONS. 


Price I|- At all Newsagents and Bookstalls. 


TECHNICAL JOURNALS, Ltd., Caxton House, Westminster, S.W. 


YOUR SUBSCRIPTION TO “THE TATLER.” 
ELSEWHERE 


Twelve months (including double AT HOME. CANADA. ABROAD. 

but not extra numbers) -_— - £1 8s. 2d. £1 10s. 6d. (37°45) £1 19s. 0d. 
Six months. - - - - - 14s. 1d. 15s. 3d. (33°75) 19s. 6d. 
Three months - 7s. 1d. 7s. 7d. (31°85) 9s, 9d 


: Newspapers for foreign parts may be posted at any time, irrespective of the departure of 
the mails. 

THE TATLER has now been entered as Second-class Matter at the New York, N.Y, 
Post Office, 1903. 

Subscriptions must be paid in advance, direct to the Publishing Office, Great New Street, 
in English money, by cheques crossed ‘*The London & Westminster Bank”: or by Post- 
Office Orders payable at the Fleet Street Post Office to the Proprietors of ‘‘ THe TaTLer,” 
Great New Street, London, E.C. 


When posting THE TATLER to friends in Canada 
our Subscribers are advised to write the words 
“BER CANADIAN PACKET” above the address in order 
to ensure the reduced rate of postage, viz., One Penny 
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IS MAJESTY’S THEATRE. MR. TREE. 
(Last 2 weeks.) EVERY EVENING at 8.50, (Last 2 weeks.) 
THE BELOVED VAGABOND. By William J. Locke. 
MR. TREE. MISS EVELYN MILLARD. 
Preceded at 8.15 by Scenes from the Fairy OQvera HANSEL AND GRETEL. 
Miss Viola Tree, Miss Alice Moffat, Miss Jessica Rayne. 
MATINEE of both Plays EVERY SATURDAY at 2.15. 


Mr. TREE begs to announce that on SATURDAY, April 4th (and every evening), 
will pe papduecd 
THE MERCHANT OF VENICE. 
SHyLtock—MR, TREE. PortiA—MISS ALEXANDRA CARLISLE. 
Matinees Wednesdays and Saturdays. 


YRICG THEATRE.” MR. LEWIS WALLER, 
Lessee, Mr. William Greet. Under the Management of Mr. Tom B. Davis. 
EVERY EVENING at 8.30. .MATINEE, WEDNESDAYS & SATURDAYS at 2.30. 
A WHITE MAN. By Epwin Mivton Royte. 


AIETY THEATRE. Manager, Mr. GrEorGE EpWARDES, 
Every Evening at 8.0 (Doors open 7.40), (LAST NIGHTS), 
THE GIRLS OF GOTTENBERG. 


[LONDON HIPPODROME. 
TWICE DAILY, at 2 and 8 p.m. 
MIRTH, MYSTERY, AND SENSATION. 
AQUATIC, STAGE, AND EQUESTRIAN SPECTACLE. 


EMPIRE. LEICESTER SQ. NEW REVUE “OH, INDEED!” 
BELLE OF THE BALL, TOPSY SINDEN, FRED FARREN, &c. 
MISS CONSTANCE COLLIER, EMPIRE COMEDY FOUR, &c. 
EVERY EVENING at 8.0. Manager, Mr. H. J. Hitcnins. 


tHE SPER 


of March 28th will contain-— 


A SPECIAL 4-PAGE SUPPLEMENT 


dealing with 


LINKING UP THE HOLY CITIES OF ISLAM. 
EEE SiCE NSN Gs Bre Ee 


The Protest against the Measure at the meeting presided over by Lord Rothschild. 
Drawn by Wal Paget. 


THE PECKHAM ELECTION. 
THE FLAT-RACING SEASON. 


An article by an Expert on the horses which may be expected to do well 
this season. 


BRITISH TARS AT THE TEMPLE OF EPHESUS 
HOW THE INDIAN SOLDIER TRAVELS. 


AND MANY OTHER TOPICS OF INTEREST. 


Wish. SP adsliehlae sy, 


Gd. 6d. 


ARRICK THEATRE. Lessee and Manager, Mr. ARTHUR BouRCHIER- 
EVERY EVENING at 9. MATINEE WEDNESDAYS & SATURDAYS at 2.30. 
E-A- Di Ye a hakvesDabsRaliGeks, 
By W. SomMersET MAUGHAM. 
Miss ETHEL IRVING and Mr. C. M. LOWNE 
Preceded at 8.30 by ‘THE SUBJECTION OF KEZIA.”" Miss BERYL FABER. 


TAci= TATLER can be obtained in Paris at 
GALIGNANI’S LIBRARY, 224, Rue de Rivoli; 
W. H. SMITH & SON, 248, Rue de Rivoli; 
and at all important News Stands and Railway Bookstalls on the Continent. 
In Germany and Austria THE TATLER can be obtained at the various 
Depots in each town of the Saarbach News Agency. 


THE TATLER’S HOTEL LIST. 


AVIEMORE.- Station Hotel, Aviemore, Strathspey. W.H. Lecce, Manager. 


BRAEMAR. Fife Arms Hotel. Centre of Scottish Highlands. 


OURNEMOUTH.—Royal Bath Hotel. “The Hotel de Luxe of the South.” Overlooking 
Bay and Pier. No charge for attendance or lights. Hotel Orchestra plays in Grand Palm 
Lounge every evening. Garage. Near Meyrick and Queen's Parks Golf Links. Terms a la 
carte or inclusive. {237 Book to Bournemouth Central Station. C. A. Scuwase, Gen. Manager- 


COLCHESTER.—The Cups. -Posting and Motor Garage. E. J. Hart, Proprietor. 


Reconstructed, 


LEAMINGTON SPA.—Regent Hotel. The most charming in the provinces. C c 
Unique Winter 


refurnished. Lift. Recherché cuisine. Large Garage, resident Engineer. 
and Hunting Quarters. 'Phones 109 and 0659 Leamington. 


LYMINGTON.—The Londesborough. Central for New Forest and Isle of Wight. 


MARGATE.— Cliftonville Hydro. Fullylicensed. Finest position, facing seaand Oval. Electric 

light and lift. Roof garden. Billiards (2 tables). First class cuisine and wines. Within easy 
distance of golf links. Motor garage in grounds of Hotel. Turkish, Dowsing and Electric baths. 
Special week-end tickets from Messrs. Cook & Sons—Saturday to Monday, £2; Friday to Monday, 
£2 10s., including 1st class railway fare and full board. Special terms for lengthened stay during 
Winter and early Spring. For Tariff apply Manager. 


MUENDESLEY-ON-SEA.—Grand Hotel. Tariff on application to Reirty Meap, Resident 


Proprietor. 


W £STON-SUPER-MARE.—Week end atGrand Atlantic Hotel. Garage. Nearestto golf links, 
Do. Royal Hotel, for comfort. Re-furnished. Electric light. Garage. 
Do. For Sunshine and Atlantic Breezes. Booklet, stamp, Phillput, Stationer. 


apse RATE OF POSTAGE FOR THIS WEEK’S TATLER is as follows: 
anywhere in the United Kingdom 4d. per copy; to Canada ld. per copy. Elsewhere 
abroad the rate would be $d. F/R EVERY TWO OUNCES. Care should therefore be taken to 
correctly WEIGH AND STAMP all copies before forwarding. 
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“A WALTZ DREAM” AT THE HICKS, 


(2) Niki has just contracted a ‘‘mariage de convenance” with Princess Helene (Miss Mary Grey), (3) to the disgust of Count Lothar (Mr. George Grossmith, 
jun.), a disappointed suitor, who acts the spy; (4) Prince Joachim (Mr. Arthur Williams) disapproves of Niki’s musical infatuation but carries on with 
Fifi (Miss Luna Love), another member of Franzi’s orchestra 


foulsham t& Banfield 


(5) Niki and Franzi’s first meeting, when they mutually fall in love; (6) Niki remonstrating against the espicnage of his reiations-in-law. He eventually 
returns to his wife over Franzi’s broken heart. If the waltz dreamers wake up a little the piece should prove a serious rival to ‘‘The Merry Widow” in 
the affections of the public 
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Gillman 


MR. N. G. CHAVASSE 


(Manchester and Magdalen Schools and Trinity). 
Quarter-mile 


F all the contests which year by 
year bring Oxford and'Cambridge 
representative sportsmen into 
opposition and friendly rivalry 

none may lay claim to that fascination 
and hold on the public esteem possessed 
by the sports and the boat race; and 
though it may be true that the latter, 
an event of widespread national interest, 
occupies the first place in the public 
regard, the athletic sports easily maintain 
in attractiveness their supremacy over all 
other Inter-’Varsity struggles. That the 
sports continue to claim a large share of 
public patroriage and regard is evidenced 
by the large gatherings which annually 
come together at Queen’s Club to witness 
these grim, dour, and determined Olympic 
encounters: 


dajdoral interest attaches to next 
Saturday’s “ Battle of the Blues” in 

view of the recent decision come to by the 
selectors of the British representatives for 
the Olympic Games. These gentlemen 
have arranged that Oxford and Cam- 
bridge athletes shall be absolved from 
participation in the eliminating trials and 
their form, which the selectors themselves 
are to witness, judged by the results of the 
Inter-’ Ve ae sports. 


“This eiaon, which was an eminently 

wise one, is much appreciated, for 
to require university athletes to keep in 
training until May next would have been 
pga ne on them very considerable hard- 
ship which few could readily have under- 


gone. As things now are there is an 
added incentive (if 


such were needed) set 
before the men to show 
forth the best that is 
in them, and one may 
be very certain that 
some really - first-rate 
achievements will 
eventuate. 


ooked at in the light 

of the perform- 
ances recorded recently 
in each  university’s 
sports there is unlikely 
to result from the 
forthcoming contest 
any such runaway 
victory for either side 
as that which last year 
fell to Oxford, who 
won handsomely by 


MR. 


N. F. HALLOWS 
(Felsted, Leeds Univ., and Keble). 


e Inter-’Varsity 


By R. C. Reed. 


8 events to 14. Indeed, could we rely 
on the times set out below as correctly 
revealing the true form of the contestants 
a tie would appear by far the most natural 
outcome of the struggle :— 

OxrorD 100 yards CAMBRIDGE 
L. C, Hull, 102 sec. >  * K. G. MacLeod, 103 sec. 


Quarter-mile 
N. G. Chavasse, 51 sec. - R. B. Horsfield, 513 sec. 


Half-mile 
G. F. Rogers, 2 min. 2 sec. T. H. Just, 1 min. 583 sec. 
One Mile 
N. F. Hallows, 4m. 362 s, T. H. Just, 4 min, 343 sec. 
Three Miles 
N. F. Hallows, 15m. 24s. HF. M. Edwards, 15 m. 26s. 
Hurdles 
G. Grossman, 17 sec. - K. Powell, 162 sec. 
.High Jump 
A. M. Stevens, 5 ft. 6 in. A. C. Bellerby, 5 ft. 6 in. 
Long Jump 
W. H. Bleaden, 21 ft. 103in. ©. H. Williams, 21 ft. 1}in. 
Hammer 
A. M. Stevens, 124 ft.9in. R. H. Lindsay - Watson, 


a ft. 9 in. 


ee Michie, 37 ft. 9% in. 


Wei 
R. L. Robinson, 37 ft. 3 in. 


Stearn 


MR, K. G. MACLEOD 


(Fettes and Pembroke), the well-known Rugby 
international. 100 yards 


ut there are many reasons why these 
times, standing alone, must be re- 
garded as unreliable guides in any en- 
deavour to at all correctly forecast what 
next Saturday's result may be. In the 
first place, a series of unfortunate acci- 
dents either prevented many prominent 
Blues from taking part in the sports or 
militated considerably against them show- 
ing their best form. Included amongst 
the men thus affected were two of last 
year’s victors in C. M. Chavasse (winner 
of the quarter) and P. S. Darling (winner 
of the half-mile). Both of these are 


Three miles 
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, dent, after running 
‘quarter, was prevented, owing to incurring 


MR. F. M. EDWARDS 


(Bath and Queens’). Three miles 
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ports 


Stearn 


MR. E. H. RYLE 


(Eton and Trinity), President C.U.A.C. 
Quarter-mile 


Oxonians. Chavasse strained a tendon 
in jumping off at the start of his heat in 
the too yards and could take no further 
part in the sports, whilst Darling has been 
hors de combat for some time, suffering 
from torn ligaments of the leg. More- 
over, E. It. J. Hussey, the Oxford president, 
was of the number of those unable to do 
themselves justice, having obtained but 
little practice as the result of a strained 
back. 


i % % 


Cambridge, too, on their side suffered 
misfortune. KE. H. Ryle, the presi- 
a capital heat in the 


a strain, from competing in the final, 
whilst E. S. Dougall was by no means fit. 
Moreover, in addition to these accidents 
and this general unfitness one has to take 
into consideration the conditions under 
which the races were run and allow some- 
what for unreliability of times. For in- 
stance, it is well known that times at 
Fenner’s always show a sprinter to be a 
yard or two faster than in reality he is. 
The fact of the running straight being 
downhill would account to some extent 


for this. 


Newaitcis, although it would clearly 

be folly to rely wholly on the per- 
formances registered at the two univer- 
sities’ sports, the times returned and the 
general form shown can be of considerable 
assistance to us in forecasting the possible 
results of next Saturday’s contests. The 
photographs of the majority of the first 
strings appear on these pages, the Oxford 
representatives appear- 
ing on the left and 
those of Cambridge 
on the right. It is 
between these men 
who are awarded their 
Full Blues that the 
events usually le, the 
duty of the second 
strings (and third 
strings also when there 
are any, as in the case 
of the mile and three 
miles) being to act as 
pacemakers and gene- 
rally to run the race 
after the manner best 
suited to the Blues. 
Many an Inter-’Varsity 
contest has been won 
by the splendid judg- 
ment shown by a half 


Stearn 
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THE INTER-’VARSITY SPORTS—continued. 


Blue. But in order that the latter may 
be able to render the best service to his 
side it is of the highest degree of import- 
ance that he shall be given ample oppor- 
tunity of really deter- 
mining the require- 
ments of his man. It 
is for this reason then 
that one so greatly 
deplores the lack of 
representative contests 
this season. One only 
has. taken place, and 
that not wholly repre- 
sentative seeing that 
Cambridge could not 
appear at full strength. 
O§ the first strings 
all the Ox- 
onians, with the ex- 
ception of Hull and 
Bleaden, are old Blues, 
the newcomers in the 
Cambridge team being 
3ellerby and Williams, 
whilst Just and Michie 
for the first time re- 
ceive the distinction of a Full Blue, both 
playing second fiddle last year. 
Fast as MacLeod undoubtedly is over 
roo yards, and quick starter as he 
has proved himself to be, I am inclined 
to think that Hull will show to greater 
adyantage, and I fancy the latter will 
win with something to spare. Should the 
day be genial with a fairly high spring 
temperature Hull, provided he is fit, is 
likely to touch “even time.” Heis already 
credited with doing a “yard inside” 
rot sec. at Iffley Road. This event 
therefore should go to Oxford. 
\V ith regard to the quarter-mile I do not 
quite see how Ryle will beat either 
of the twin brothers Chavasse, who have 
improved considerably, Both the latter 
finish stronger than the Cambridge presi- 
dent, who, however, should extend them 
not a little. Last year Ryle’s absence 
proved a great disappointment, compen- 
sated for somewhat by the really magni- 
ficent running of the Chavasses, who 
finished within a yard of each other, 
having kept close company for the greater 
part of the race. This event, which I also 
give to Oxford, should prove one of the 
most interesting items on the programme, 
for the winner is as likely as not to touch 
greatness in beating 50 sec., thus emulating 
Monypenny, Fitz-Herbert, and Jordan. 


Gilimait 


MR. E. R. J. HUSSEY 
(Repton and Hertford), President O.U.A.C. 
Hurdles 


mR. Ss. P. L. LLOYD 


(South-Eastern College, Ramsgate, and Magda- 
len). One mile 


[2 considering the half-mile one must 

take into account Darling’s compara- 
tive lack of practice due to his damaged 
leg, and I fancy that Just will reverse last 


year’s verdict in slightly better time. The 
iatter has got inside two minutes on several 
occasions lately and just now is in capital 
form.. There are many things: more un- 
likely than that Just will develop into a 
Cornwallis. Cambridge, then, should win 
this event. 


Gillman 


MR. P. S. DARLING 
(New College). Half-mile 


he mile, as last year, should be safe in 
the keeping of Lloyd, who may quite 
possibly beat his previous best. Dougall, 
the Cambridge first string, is very un- 
certain and does not appear to be running 
as strongly as last year. 


AS for the three miles one can scarcely 
conceive of Edwards reversing his 
last year’s defeat. He will receive the 
thanks and plaudits of the assembled 
spectators if he does but something out of 
the ordinary to extend Hallows, whose 
capabilities at this distance have never 
yet been proved. ‘To Oxford then should 
go the three miles. 
e now come to’ the hurdles, a race 
which a year ago provided us not 
only with a remarkably interesting and 
exciting struggle but also set up in the 
15 sec. returned for Powell, the victor, a 
sports record. It was, indeed, a magni- 
ficent-contest between the two presidents. 
whom but a foot separated at the finish. 
Hussey is still Oxford’s president, and 
Powell, who had gone down, went into 
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MR. E. S. DOUGALL 


(Tonbridge and Pembroke). 
One mile 


residence recently for the purpose of 
qualifying to compete. Another capital 
struggle is assured, but I fancy Powell 
will justify his 1907 victory. I say this 
mainly because I am 
of the opinion that 
Hussey has neither 
had time to get pro- 
perly fit nor the neces- 
sary amount of prac- 
tice. Another win for 
Cambridge. 


Both the jumps seem 
_ very open affairs, 
though. it -may well 
ibe that the assiduous 
coaching of G. C. 
Vassall, the old 
Oxonian long jumper, 
will be a factor in 
securing victory in the 
long jump for W. H. 
Bleaden, whose chief 
fault is his poor “ take- 
off.” If he can but 
find the board Oxford 
: should have little 
difficulty in winning. Concerning the high 
jump it would be unsafe to prophesy. 


Stearn 


With regard to the field events Stevens, 
who last year created a record by 
throwing the hammer 146 [{t. 9 in., may be 
depended on to carry the Oxford colours 
to victory, but he has a formidable oppo- 
nent in Lindsay-Watson. 
[t is not unlikely that the 1907 verdict 
in the weight may be reversed, and 
Robinson, whose victory last year was so 
great a surprise, find his match in Michie. 
Both men a year ago were second strings ; 
1g08 elevates each of them into the 
superior position. It is just possible that 
Robinson may be unable to compete. 
{Pe sum up then. I fancy Oxford’s chance 
for the 100 yards, quarter, mile, three 
miles, long jump, and hammer, whilst 
Cambridge should take the half-mile, 
hurdles, and weight. If, as is quite 
possible, both jumps should go to Cam- 
bridge the result would be a tie of five 
events all. It will thus be seen that I 
anticipate an interesting fight for the 
Chambers Shield, which Oxford has held 
since 1903. ‘The records up to date show 
each university as having won on twenty- 
one occasions, whilst there have been two 
ties. Oxford has scored 206% firsts and 
196 seconds and Cambridge 196} firsts 
and 19g seconds. 


Stearn 


MR. K. POWELL 


(Rugby and King’s). Holder Inter-’Varsity hurdles 
record (153 sec.) 


Ia. WAUMEII IR 


RITONS 
quested to sleep without 
fear o’ nights will be 
delighted to read Lord 

Tweedmouth’s idea of the two- 


who are rfre- 


Power standard. It. used to 
be defined as “equality to the 
two next strongest Powers plus 
a margin of reserve.” His lord- 
ship’s version is “ equality to any 
reasonable probable combina- 
tion of other foreign Powers.” 
Can he have discovered a rap- 
prochement between Switzerland 
and: Venezuela ? 


Phe 


projected tour of The 
White, Man through the 
Republic of Haiti has been 
abandoned, one British cruiser 
not being considered sufficient 
for its protection. 


t 


if am delighted to read that 

the Labour party’s attempt 
to prohibit my working more 
than eight hours’ a day has 
proved unsuccessful. 


Still, their notion of providing me with 

a living wage if I definitely decide to 
do no work at all cannot fail to appeal 
to me. 


Prithee, horny-handed, prithee tell me 
true 
(Hey but I'm doleful, willow Weary 
Willie !) : 
Don’t you pity him who has his work 
to do? 
Hey Weary Willie O! 
Working for my living 
Fills me with misgiving. 
Hey Weary Willie O! 
Gentle sir, my heart is frolicsome and 
free 
(Hey but he’s doleful, willow Weary 
Willie !). 
Why ter goodness don’t yer do the same 
as me? 
Hey Weary Willie O ! 
Why go on a-workin’ 
When yer paid for shirkin’ ? 
Hey Weary Willie O! 


A SCENE FROM “LA PETITE FILLE” 


One of the plays that was to have been. presented by M. Max Maurey and 
his company at the :Shaftesbury Theatre during the present season but 


which was not passed by the censor 


Science is attributing the prevalence of 

wireworm in our fields to the fact 
that plovers are being gradually depleted. 
What effect this announcement will have 
on our spring hors d’ceuvres remains to be 
seen. 


he Kaiser has dismissed his cousin, 
Prince Joachim Albrecht, from the 
army without the privilege of wearing 
the uniform because the prince has fallen 
in love with a soubrette. This is a subtle 
form of punishment because it is more 
than probable that the uniform was the 
young man’s chief attraction in the lady’s 
eyes. 


Ay e all—even Mr. Asquith—can learn 

something from our colonies. The 
Quebec Assembly has passed a resolution 
stopping the sale of liquor within the 
precincts of the House. The promoters of 
the Licensing Bill never thought of making 
it a Self-Denying Ordinance. 


SHOCKS AND THRILLS AT THE SHAFTESBURY 
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Observations. By M.T. P.. 


[ terest will shortly be centred 

on the budget, and already 
we are being favoured with the 
prognostications of the journa- 
listic incometaximeteorologist. 

ae ae ae 
“Lhe “Right to Work’ Bill 
has been unceremoniously 
thrown out, but no one will 
argue with Canon Masterman 
when he says that ‘‘ Democracy 
claims for every man one right 
-—the right to talk.” 

ie co tt 

ut his dictum suggests an- 
other injustice to woman. 


lord Tweedmouth may be 
trusted to remedy this. 
ie tt 


“To the Celt,” says Mr. H. 

C. Benson, “ sorrow itself 
is dear and beautiful; and the 
mournful wailing of winds, the 
tears of a lowering cloud, afford 
him sweet and even luxurious 
sensations.” The venerable 
mystery of the bagpipes is at 
last solved. 


Couture 


M« Haldane’s new army scheme does 
mr not seem to have satisfied every- 
body, and the least cheerful person I have 
met for months is a volunteer colonel who 
has been suddenly ordered to turn his 
engineers into artillery. I have sent him 
a little handbook entitled “The A B C 
of Suicide.” 
‘The question of raising a monument to 

Shakspere in Portland Place las 
occasioned much talk, but to my mind 
the chief objection to the scheme is that 
London has recently become a suburb of 
Peckham. : : 
NY, otto for his Majesty's Government : 

“Those who drink beer think beer.”’ 


otto for “the Trade’’: “ Learn to think 

inbeerially.” 
otto for the Suflragettes: “ Hen 
Peckham.” 


Couture 


M. Max Maurey opened on Saturday last with his company from Le Grand Guignol theatre in Paris. The sensational character of the performances ‘may 
be gauged from the above pictures, the first of which reproduces a scene from ‘‘Les Nuits du Hampton Club” and the second a dramatic incident from 
‘‘Le Rouge est Mis’’—two of the plays that are in M. Maurey’s répertoire 
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Ghe 


Gentle of Making laces. 


Clarke & Hyde 


The photographs reproduced above represent the popular artiste, Mr. Harry Tate, in some clever impersonations of well-known comedians: (1) Mr. Tate 
as R. G. Knowles; (2) George Robey as impersonated by Mr. Tate; (3) Mr. Tate in his dressing-room; (4) Mr. Tate as Gus Elen, the coster comedian ; 
and (5) Mr. Tate mimics Harry Lauder, the famous Scotch comedian 
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Read ? 


LL who love a horse—that is to say, 
most readers of Tur TatrLeEr— 
should buy Mr. Hilaire Belloc’s 
little book, * On Nothing and 

Kindred Subjects ”’ (Methuen), for the sake 
of a single sketch entitled “On a Winged 
Horse.” It is a fantastic prose 
poem on the joy of riding. 
Mr. Belloc represents himself as 
riding his horse, Monster, on 
the Berkshire hills, where he 
meets a strange horseman on 
a steed of more than earthly 
beauty, having “all the strength 
of the horses of Normandy, all 
the lightness, grace, and subtlety 
of the horses of Barbary, all the 
conscious value of the horses 
that race for rich men, all the 
humour of old horses that have 
seen the world and will be dis- 
turbed by nothing, and all the 
valour of young horses who 
have their troubles before them 
and race round in paddocks 
attempting to defeat the passing 
trains.” 

te tH co 


ith the rider of this won- 
derful animal the essayist 
holds dialogue and finds that 
he is a poet in the throes of 
composition—a_ poet of the 
horse and horsemanship. I must 
not tell more, but here is a 
fragment of the poem that is in 
progress :— 


It’s ten years ago to-day you turned 
me out of doors 

To cut my feet on flinty lands and 
stumble down the shores. 

And [ thought about the all in all, 
and more than I could tell; 

But I caught a horse to ride upon 
and rode him very well. 

He had flame behind the eyes of 
him and wings upon his side— 

And I ride; and I ride! 


I doubt whether Mr. Belloc ever 
wrote a finer thing than this 
essay. 


— 


ap aR 


i 


is 


“Talking of horses, there are some good 

stories of old coaching days in Mr. 
Albert Pell’s “ Reminiscences” (Murray). 
Recalling his journeys early in the last 
century the late Mr. Pell writes: ‘‘ The 
eyesight of the horses was not to be 
trusted, for many of the best cattle were 
put into the mail on account of their 
breed, speed, and blindness. Once I found 
myself at night on the Great North Road, 
on.which an awkward bridge at Stamford 
had to be negotiated. I thought the 
driver seemed relieved when it was over, 
and he then remarked to me that it was 
not badly done considering there was only 
one eye among them, and that was his 
own.” Much is heard nowadays about 
the fearsome rush of motor cars upon the 
highways, but the urgent blast of a coach 
horn appears to have produced more panic : 
“Drovers rushed into the middle of their 
cattle to make a passage, the tremendous 
six-horsed Pickford waggons sheered on 
one side like apocalyptic monsters, the 
‘po-chaises’ scurried deferentially to their 
proper side, and the turnpike gates flew 
open with a rattle.” 
[ast week I found myself discussing 

(somewhat. to my surprise) certain 
aspects of the marriage question. “When I 
argued that we are a great deal too apt to 


separate married life from life in general, 
and to demand from it more happiness 
than the gods allow to men, I had not 
read the extremely interesting little book 
which Mr. Harold Gorst has just written 
under the title of “The Philosophy of 


MADAME DE GRIGNAN 
From ‘‘ Famous French Salons” (Methuen) 


Making Love” (Cassell). Yet I find this 
thought permeating his book. Mr. Gorst 
is for throwing love-making and mar- 
riage into the general business of life. 
He would have the air of heaven and 
freedom blow through sex relationships, 
and he is for abolishing all restrictions and 
repression—of course, within the bounds 
of honour and fidelity. 
r. Gorst extols flirtation, but first gives 
it a new meaning: “ The so-called 
flirt has become a byword. The term is 
not used to represent a warm-hearted and 
sympatheticindividual striving tocultivate 
the most tender and soul-sufficing friend- 
ship but to designate some light-headed 
and wanton member of society who 
frivols away his or her time by mocking 
at the seriousness of sexual affinity.” Mr. 
Gorst would perhaps have done well to 
have introduced a new word instead of a 
new definition. ‘ The investigatory stage 
of sympathetic relationship’ reminds one 
of Dr. Johnson in his heaviest manner. 
But this is what Mr. Gorst means by the 
Flirtation which he preaches with the zeal 
of a social crusader. 


n discussing marriage Mr. Gorst does not 
trouble to explain what husband and 
wile should be to each other. Rather he 
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tells us what each should be to the rest of 
the world. Hescouts the view that they 
should form a kind of secret society of 
two, and he conceives of marriage not as 
““a simple contract binding two persons 
to submerge their individuality into a 
common and intensely common- 
place existence” but as “a 
broad and elastic treaty carry- 
ing with it obligations of a 
much more genial and com- 
plicated character.’ In short, 
marriage should make social 
intercourse more fluid instead 
of causing it to clot in couples. 
NM r. Gorst treads on delicate 
: ground with delicacy, 
This is particularly the case in 
his chapter on “ The Crisis of 
the Honeymoon,” which con- 
tains admirable advice for those 
who can receive it. The pas- 
sages I refer to can, however, be 
more suitably read in their 
context than be quoted here. 
I give instead one of Mr. 
Gorst’s obiter dicta from the 
chapter, “Behind the Palms” : 
‘There is no virtue and there- 
fore no flavour in the snatched 
kiss. It is necessarily clumsy in 
execution and always indelicate. 
The kiss, it must be remem- 
bered, is a sacrament, the out- 
ward expression of an inward 
intensity. It cannot take place 
without mutual premeditation 
on the part of both concerned. 
The precipitate or premature 
action on the part of the one is 
not a kiss, much less a caress. 
It is merely a vulgar assault.” 
Altogether this is a wise little 
book. 


ti a2 


‘T*here should be a balance, 

of course, between the 
interest which husband and 
wives take in each other and 
the interest they take indi- 
vidually in the world around 
them. A marriage that signally failed 
was that of Madame du Defland, whose 
story is one of nine that are admirably tol 
by Mr. Frank Hamel in ‘“ Famous French 
Salons” (Methuen). This lady had a 
wenius for being bored—especially by her 
husband. She indulgently gave him a 
second trial, and was more triste than ever. 
Then she decided to found a salon, an 
enterprise which even in the days of the 
Grand Monarque was rather like seeking 
to add to her stature by taking thought. 
But she succeeded—at a cost. 


"T’he ladies of the Salon made wit and 
gaiety abound and old age seem a 

But not many of them shone else- 
where. To nearly all of them came a 
supreme regret. Madame de Lespinasse 
had to write at last: ‘Ah, how irksome 
it is to live in society when one has but 
one thought. . . . I failed a man, the 
most virtuous, the most tender of men.” 
Of Madame de Staél it was said by a great 
lady, “ If I were queen I would order 
Madame de Staél to talk to me always.” 
Yet the Baron de Staél regarded his wife 
as ‘“‘science in a petticoat.” ‘They all 
found that they had been happier with 
their steady-going husbands than they had 
supposed. 


myth. 
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Photographs by Rita Martin and Speaight 


Our first and third photographs depict Charles and Azalea, the beautiful children of Mrs. Godfrey Baring, the only daughter of the late Mackintosh 
of Mackintosh. Our second photograph depicts Alice, the youngest daughter of Lord and Lady Charles Bentinck. The large photograph immediately 
above shows Lady Beatrice Pole-Carew and her children 
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New Statues Old : 


Wearisome Statuary. 

HE proposal to do something big in 
the way of providing a statue of 
Shakspere has given rise to much 
controversy, and incidentally there 

have been many cruel reflections on the 
demerits of British statuary in stone or 
bronze. This is a subject that has en- 
gaged my earnest and careful attention 
for a long time and I have made definite 
suggestions which have hitherto been 
treated with cold neglect. This will not 
deter me from pointing out once more 
that the great fault of all statuary is the 
fixed, rigid, and unchanging pose of the 
figure. This wearies, bores, and eventually 
exasperates the man in the street. 


% tt 


Try Clockwork. 

gain and again I have called attention 

to the advantages of moving statuary, 

clockwork figures to be wound 
up at will. Supposing, for in- 
stance, the effigies of mighty 
statesmen which stand in Par- 
lament Square could be made 
to tap the palm of one hand 
with the finger-tips of the other, 
even as they did in life when 
venturing to offer a few remarks, 
the effect would be at once 
attractive and pleasing; or, 
again, if Nelson on his solitary 
height could ever and anon 
raise the telescope to his blind 
eye, who could fail to be thrilled 
by this reminder of the mighty 
admiral’s glorious contempt for 
the technicalities of discipline ? 
And a procession of the other 
heroes in Trafalgar Square 
marching even as we see tin 
toys walking along round and 
round the base of the great 
column would be a moving 
scene in more than one sense. 

co % & 
Facial Expression. 
It is useless, however, to keep 

on insisting on that which 
no one welcomes, and so I turn 
to another simpler reform. One 
obvious trouble with statuary 
is that there can be no change 
of facial expression. Even 
clockwork cannot do this. Let 
us suppose that a good repre- 
sentation of Shakspere’s face 
were obtained; ‘it can show 
him in only one mood, and he 
was a man of many moods. 
Shakspere marching to the 
parish church at Stratford-on- 
Avon with prayer book, wile, 
and family complete was a very 
different man from Shakspere 
having the time of his life with 
Ben Jonson and other cronies. 
He would have one look when a thought 
struck him and he began to dab down 
“To be or not to be,” and quite another 
when his wife interrupted his fine frenzy 
telling him the dinner was getting cold. 


ww tt 


Interchangeable Heads. 
o my suggestion is this—let there be a 
number of heads produced represent- 
ing the bard in different moods and let the 
statue be so constructed that the heads 
can be removed, one replacing another at 
will. It would also be an advantage if these 
heads were so balanced that they would 
sway gently to and fro like the heads of 


those ingenious little Japanese figures 
which we have all seen. The vibration 
caused by the traffic of London would 
keep them in perpetual motion, and thus 
we could always rely on seeing Shakspere 
“on the nod.” This would be very appro- 
priate, as he undoubtedly never paid to 
go into a theatre. It would be indeed a 
triumph to show a deadhead on the nod, 
and, of course, the sort of head I am 
suggesting must be dead. 


An Extensive Proposal. 
f course, my plan could be tried in all 


sorts of cases other than that of Shak- | 


spere. There is near the Royal Exchange 
a bronze figure of a British gentleman 
seated in a chair, arrayed in frock coat, 
trousers, and boots. I understand it repre- 
sents an eminent philanthropist named 
Peabody—a great and good man. Well, 


FRAULEIN BELLA JOLESKA 


At the recent Physical Culture Congress held at Debreczin in Hungary the 
first prize for ‘‘carriage and pose’? was awarded to the Austrian actress, 
Fraulein Bella Joleska, whose portrait appears above 


he has had his innings by this time and 
there are other great and good men who 
have never had a show at all. Now all 
frock coats, trousers, and boots are, alas ! 
horribly alike, and thus this particular 
statue provides an admirable general 
purpose body with which to experiment. 


A Time Limit. 


et our sculptors produce a few dozen 
heads of prominent citizens so 
schemed as to match the bronze frock coat 
and so on in question. They might begin 
with the Lord Mayor for the year, and 
include aldermen, the governor of the 
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Bank of England, the Bishop of London— 
but I need not continue the list. A 
demand would soon create a supply, and 
heads would be kept in stock just as music 
is provided for the pianola. ‘Then we 
could stick these various heads on the 
Peabody frock coat for, say, a week at a 
time. Ido not insist on a week either as 
a minimum or a maximum. All I sug- 
gest is a time limit, and in the course of a 
year scores of worthy men would have had 
their show. I think Mr. Peabody's head 
should be allowed ‘at least one week in 
each year in order to retain its right to the 
rest of the figure. 


Money in it. : 
ossibly gentlemen largely engaged in 
the pill or soap, tea or cocoa, trade 
would be willing to pay for such a recog- 
nition as an advertisement. An extra 
sum would, of course, be 
demanded if any direct allu- 
sion to the business concerned 
were set forth on the head in 
question. As monuments of 
this sort would become general, 
with heads changed on each 
Monday morning or at such 
times as may be hereafter pro- 


vided, a very large sum of 
money would be _ obtained. 
This could go towards the 


unemployed, old-age pensions, 
and the construction of Dread- 
noughts by the dozen or as a 
fund for indigent brewers— 
alter, of course, a royalty had 
been paid to myself as the 
originator of the scheme. 


oe tr 


Brass Heads for Politicians. 


t might be well to provide 
that politicians’ heads 
should always be produced in 
brass. In this way their brazen 
cheek would be happily sug- 
gested. Moreover, in their case 
the head should be fixed to the 
body by means of what is called 
“a universal joint’? as this 
would allow the head to turn 
round and round and at any 
angle. If some weathercock 
arrangement were fixed on the 
top of these brass heads they 
might be made useful in show- 
ing the direction of the wind. 
I recognise that a head turning 
round and round like a top or 
a teetotum might not appear 
quite natural, but the movye- 
ment would indicate that pas- 
sion which all politicians have 
for reconsidering their position 
from time to time. 


AP te it 


Why Not Wooden Heads 
ood has not hitherto been used much 
in this country in statuary except 
for the famous images of Gog and Mago 
in the Guildhall, but I need not remind 
the classical scholar that Pausanias saw 
several statues of wood during his travels 
in Greece. At Lacedoemon the statue of 
Venus was of cedar; there was also a 
statue of Apollo in boxwood, while Castor 
and Pollux were done inebony. So there 
are respectable precedents for the use of* 
wood. And I need not point out how 
closely in accordance with the fitness of 
things it would be to provide wooden 
heads to perpetuate the fame of some 
public men. 
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peautifull Women &: 


Painted by 
Ellis 
Roberts. 


Reproduced above are four fine examples of Mr. Roberts's work. The left-hand top picture shows the Countess of Mar and Kellie and that on the right 
Lady Muir Mackenzie; at bottom, on the left, is Lady Oranmore and Browne and on the right Lady Margaret Rice, daughter of the Countess of Jersey 
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MOTHER AND SON: TWO FINE PORTRAITS. 


THE PRINCESS OF PLESS AND HER SON 
From a painting by Ellis Roberts 
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ss HY do you hurry thus, Alci- 
biades?”’ said Socrates as he 
overtook him in the High 
Street of the Shades. “ But 
it ‘may be that you did not hear me calling 
to you.” 

“OF course not. The truth is that I 
have an appointment at the club for an 
early rubber this afternoon.” 

“Then you will not complain if I 
detain you fora while in this portico in 
order that we may finish that discussion 
upon bridge which we began yesternight. 
Thus shall you understand the game in its 
highest form before your opponents bave 
even heard of it.” 

“True, Socrates. But as I do not wish 
to secure any unfair adva intage over them 
I must not trouble you.” 

“To me the discussion of anything 
whatever is not troublesome but rather a 
pleasure. Nor would the advantage be 
unfair, since you will not play the game 
in its highest form 
as I conceive it; it 
will be merely a 
fair advantage occa- 
sioned. by the clari- 
fication of the in- 
tellect due to. dis- 
cussion with a 
philosopher. We 
are already. near to 
your club, and I can 
promise you that I 
will be brief.” 

“Also at other 
times you have thus 
promised, Socrates. 
But however——” 

“Well then, I said 
that this game of 
bridge needed to be 
purged of injustice, 
of insolence, and of 
superiluities; and 
firstly, as touching 
upon the question 
of justice, may I ask 


you. why the red 
suits are ~ valued 
more. highly than 


the black?” 

ee SCG IDARG ts 
Socrates, a use of 
symbolism. Love 
and wealth, as typi- 
fied by hearts and 
diamonds, are 
superior to violence 
and death, as typified by clubs and spades. 
And since love is more than wealth the 
heart trick is superior in value to. the 
diamond ; similarly the club is better than 
the spade because it is better to be violent 
than to die.” 

“Let me first praise this use of sym- 
bolism, which rightly used serves in the 
lower things of life to keep the higher 
things before us. And then let me ask 
why the trick in no-trumps, which cannot 
symbolise anything, counts more than 
any trick in a suit declaration?” 

“There, of course, the symbolism i is not 
wanted. It is common sense.’ 

“This I am delighted to learn. So 
since symbolism has broken down we will 
try common sense. [Tlow .does common 
sense tell you that one is less than two or 
that one is more than two?” 

“Clearly, one is less than two.” 

“Then ‘why is it that in the thirteen 
cards of a suit the ace is the highest of all 
and the two is the lowest ?”’ 

“Well, there of course 
begins to come in again.” 


Nations, 


symbolism 


igeé im 


JA-LUO FISHERWOMEN AND THEIR BASKETS—A 


of feminine rights in this country. 


operations conducted on the lake. 
the fish are driven. 


tlhe SI 


“Then if it be symbolism, why does 
the knave take precedence of nine other 
cards when as his name shows he should 
be treated with contempt and put last of 
all? Thus do we see that at the very 
outset this game of bridge is found to 
involve injustice. And whether you plead 
common sense or symbolism your defence 
breaks down.” 

“But, Socrates, surely the game would 
remain the same even if the value of 
cards and suits were rearranged. We 
should merely be required to get used to 
new names for things.” 

And at this Alcibiades, even as a clever 
boxer who has gota good one in on the 
point, seemed pleased’ with himself. But 
his master, in no way angered or dis- 
turbed, replied as follows :-— 

“True, Alcibiades. But it is also 
true that the injustice which first touches 
the unessential is sure to penetrate further 
into the essential. And perhaps we shall 
see that this is the case with bridge. For 


Sn 


Photograph by Sir H. H. Fohnston 
REMARKABLE PHOTOGRAPH 


The above picture is reproduced by kind permission of Messrs. Cassell from the first part of 
"a new serial publication which has just been issued by this well-known firm. The work will have an 
exceptional interest at the present moment owing to the prominence which is now being given to the question 
The {illustration reproduced above shows a group of the women of the 
Ja-Luo, a Nilotic tribe dwelling around Kavirondo Bay, Uganda Protectorate, who take their part in the fishing 
They are here shown with their large conical fishing haskets, into which 
They are one of the least-clad people in the world 


instance, if hearts be declared and I have 
none, what happens ?” 

“You score chicane—sixteen above the 
line.” 

“And you think that to be just ?”’ 

“Why not? It is at once just and 
merciful that your misfortune in having 
no trumps should be to some extent com- 
pensated.”’ 

“Wery good. And if at the end of the 
game my partner and I have not made 
one trick, what nappene er 

“Then the other side scores forty above 
for the grand slam.” 

“ But what is this that you say, Alci- 
biades? If I have no trumps, which is a 
misfortune, lam rewarded. But if I have 
no tricks, which is absolute disaster, then 
Tam punished further. 

“You have laid a pitfall for me, 
Socrates, and I have gone into it even up 
to my neck. But in truth Iam no flyer 
at this game. You should tall rather to 
Aspasia, who is quite our best woman 
player. She would be more skilled in its 
defence. Besides, I'm in a hurry.” 
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By Barry 
Pain. 


“Then I will conclude briefly; but 
there is no need for Aspasia to defend 
this game, for 1 do not attack it; nay, 
rather, seeing that it is a good game and 
calls forth high qualities in the players I 
strive to bring it to perfection, and to do 
this I must remove not only injustice but 
also that which promotes insolence call- 
ing down the wrath of the gods. Now 
the great success may make a man wax 
insolent, but when the great success or 
great fortune is too lavishly crowned with 
rewards beyond its merits, then who but 
the pious man can keep himself humble? 
Does not this happen at bridge when he 
who makes all the tricks receives not only 
their value earned below the line but also 
a gratuitous forty above it; and again, 
when he that holds four aces in one hand 
at no-trumps scores not forty but one 
hundred?” 

“T must confess that I have seen such 
insolence in Cleon—who never ought to 
have been elected; and, indeed, it led 
him into the declara- 
tion of impossible 
no-trumpers, calling 
upon himself the 
wrath not only of 
the gods but also 
of his partner, and 
ultimately losing 
him the rubber.” 

“Then, thirdly, 
of what use are 
calls, Jeads, conven- 
tions of all kinds?” 

“To convey in- 
formation to one’s 
partner. For in- 
stance, I lead ace, 
king in that order, 
showing him I have 
no more of that suit 
and asking him to 
lead it when he gets 
a chance that I may 
make a little trump.” 

“But is not the 
information con- 
veyed to the partner 
conveyed also to the 
adversary, and may 
he not also profit by 
“Women of All jit? =What should 
we say of the general 
who wantonly dis- 
closed to the enemy 
the strength or 
weakness of his 
forces? Far better 
tactics would it be for you to lead the 
king first and then the ace but at the 
same time to touch your partner lightly 
with your foot under the table.” 

“Really, Socrates, we are talking of 
bridge, not football.” 

“Tet me ask you if it is the expected 
or the unexpected attack which it is more 
difficult to meet and overcome?” 

“T must confess that it is the un- 
expected.” 

“That is what we get when all calls 
and conyentions are abolished or disre- 
garded as in the rectory game. You do 
not know what anything means or where 
anything is or what will happen next. 
Thus we see that the rector’s daughter, 
whom yesterday you seemed to despise, is 

really the best possible player of the best 
neesile bridge. And now, Alcibiades, | 
will let you go to your game.” 

‘Thank you, Socrates, but I will go 
home to bed instead. I do not wish to 
flatter you, but I know no man whose 
conversation leaves one more exhausted, 
sick, angry, and bamfoozled.” 
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A MISTAKE. By Charles Crombie. 


‘Ave you ’eard the result of the hinquest, sir?” “Yes; the jury brought in a verdict of felo de se” 
“Fell in the sea be blowed! Why, ’e ’anged ’isself” 


ie) 
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By Dr. Emil Reich. 


ORMERLY in times now long gone 
by we had life; then we got 
modern life; afterwards astral 
life; again we had simple life; at 

present, that is, since a few days, we have 
life eternal. The great physiologist, 
Metchnikoff of Paris, just declared that 
really when you come to think of it quite 
seriously there is no good reason 
whatever for that rather general 
assumption that all of us must 
die. It is probably better that 
some of us should disappear as 
perhaps for others it might have 
been advisable not to appear at 
all. But what remains between 
the two classes, namely, you and 

I? We really might go on living 

for ever, or for ever less just a / 
few centuries. Metchnikoff, in / 
his deep studies of the under- { 
ground of man, has come to the | 
conclusion that there is, in the | 
normal body, no absolutely com- 
pulsory force to age and to die. | 
He sentences us as it were to life 
unending. Is it a charming 
dream or an awful menace? Are 
we all to become wandering 


Jews, or are we at last to sit at 
the 


the Olympian banquet of 
gods? 
od i = 


hen I was a student an 
great physiologist stz 

the world with the revelation 
we unnecessarily waste hal 
our existence in bed. Sleep, he 
said, was quite superfluous, and 
might very well be replaced b 
a drug. In the opinion of Prey 
the ‘physiologist in question, 
sleepiness and sleep were pro- 
duced in us by a growing quan- 
tity of lactic acid “during our day’s work. 
The more of that acid we produce the 
sleepier we become, and that is probably 
the reason of the dulness of so many milk- 
drinking teetotallers. From this it follows 
that if one could eliminate the accumu- 
lated lactic acid every evening by the 
absorption of an effective neutraliser in 
the shape. of a drug we 
should not get sleepy, and 
in fact might very well do 


without sleep atall. There 
was a neat, elegant little 
formula of sleep. We 


students swore that the re- 
quired neutraliser of lactic 
acid was to be found only 
in the best of Hungary’s 
wines, and accordingly 
But I will not dwe ell 
upon that point. It makes 
one sad to think how much 
one has lost of the former 
capacity of— neutralising 
lactic acid. 


H owever, as happens to 

most elegant and neat 
formule of life, Preyer’s 
lastic-sleep formula was 
destroyed by the experi- 
ments of Lothar Meyer and 
R. Fischer. We still get 
sleepy, we still need sleep. 
We still want that unceas- 
ing alternation of light and 
darkness, sun and moon, 
thought and dream, hope 


in innkeeper named Schander. 
mt for a bill from a bankrupt circus. 
er's home and are a constant source of amusement to visitors. 
are depicted above warming themselves in the kitchen stove 


Which was exhibited at the recent Shire Horse Show. 
taken by Mr. G. H. Parsons, author of ‘ 


and oblivion, Apollo and Dionysius, that is 
at the very root of our existence as humans. 
We are half night and half day. Men- 
tally as well as physically we want two 
souls—one heavenly, the other terrestrial. 
If sleep did not exist we should have long 
ago invented it. For is not sleep one of 
those griseries without which we cannot 


TAKEN FOR DEBT 


lustration depicts two female lion cubs reared by hand in the home of 
He accepted them some time ago in 
The cubs still remain in the 


live? The coarsest form of griserie, the 
wine bottle, is not the only one. We 
gviser ourselves by novels, theatres, social 
amenities, fads. We feel we want it, and 
the last savage tribe has always shown 
ingenuity enough to invent some griserie 
if of a coarse kind. And shall we dispense 
with the king of griserie, with sleep ? 


LORD EGERTON’S CHAMPION STALLION, FULTON DRAY KING 
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The photograph reproduced above was 
Types of Modern Shires" 


Yor physiologist knows of life what a 

man can know of a meal from look- 
ing at the menu instead of eating the 
meal, Life is quite beyond them. If 
daily sleep be as it is indispensable, if 
not physically yet certainly morally and 
mentally, how shall we ever be able to 
dispense with the sleep of sleeps, with 
death? Leaving here out of 
consideration all the evident, and 
to my mind conciusive, evidences 
of our religion, death is as neces- 
sary to life as sleep is to the day, 
If it did not exist we should have 
long ago invented it. Or is not 
life, too, a constant dying? We 
bury in each hour the hour, the 
season, the age, just passed. 
Where is youth? Where is the 
freshness and rich impression: 
ability which gilded and perfumed 
formerly the commonest persons 
or things? It is dead. Where 
are our enthusiasms and fervent 
beliefs? They are gone. And 
shall that carcass of ours alone 
survive as do deserters from the 
battle ? 


Bo & 


De old Metchnikoff appears 

to me like my servant girl 
in my library. There she goes 
about dusting each book, touch- 
ing it, looking at times at. its 
illustrations, putting themstraight 
ina line, handling them generally. 
Of their contents she has not the 
faintest idea. Metchnikoff and 
his like do the same with the 
infinite living library called a 
human. They fumble about it, 
they handle it like a servant, 
dust it, andarray it. But Nature 
smiles at it all. To the present 
day physiologists have not so much as 
surmised the real nature of Nature. One 
day they say that salt makes cancer, and 
thousands of fools give up salt as dangerous. 
The next day bread is a carrier of diseases 
or winea deadly poison, and hundreds of 
thousands abandon the noble gift of 
Bacchus. Will people never learn that the 
science of man is still in the 
cradle of merestammerings? 


They 


e or she who really 
lives the life, of man 
and woman, not the idler, 
knows that life is constantly 
hurrying to its end, and 
that each of us w ill’ from 
time to time exclaim with 
regard to himself what iron 
Bliicher once called out to 
a tottering battalion in a 
battle, ‘“ Canaille, do you 
want to live for ever?” 
All our moral and artistic 
instincts clamour for a good 
finale. To begin life is be- 
yond our power, to finalise , 
it wellisour glory. Metch- 
nikoff ill knows life when 
he thinks that even should 
he succeed in prolonging 
it people will accept it. 
The worst criminals alone 
willin that case be sentenced 
to adopt the Metchnikoff 
régime, and I for one hold 
that he himself will never 
take his eternalising pills. 
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By Will Owen. 


CANDID OPINION. 
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‘Look here, Chickweed, you told me | wouldn’t part with that horse for a hundred pounds” 


“No more you won’t, sir 


” 
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My Amusing Experiences 


By Professor Johann MX\ruse. 


Early Recollections. 
Y earliest recollections are, of 
course, connected with Australia 

where I was born, but I am 

afraid that I cannot now re- 

member any amusing experi- 
ences that I had in those early 
years of my life, most of my 
interesting reminiscences dating 
from the time when I left my 
native land and went to study 
in Berlin, where [| became a 
teacher at the Royal Academy 
High School. There I stayed 
for ten years, obtaining «the 
Royal Prussian professorship 
when I was thirty-two, and 
among other things early form- 
ing a friendship with the late 
Dr. Joachim, whose quartet | 
joined and to whom I was 
much attached. 


Brahms as a Critic. 

remember a very amusing 

incident that occurred in 
Vienna when the quartet played 
at the bedside of Brahms, 
who was lying dangerously ill 
there. After some hesitation 
we chose for our performance 
Brahms’s string quartet in G 
minor, but while’ we were. play- 
ing:it the composer’ dozed ‘off 
and did not. wake up again 
fully to the end of the first 
moyement. He listened. for a_ 
few moments and seemed ‘much 
impressed by the music, finally 
remarking, “That is a won- 
derful piece of music—won- 
derful! ” Evidently he had quite 
forgotten that it was one of his 
own works. 


About. Barbers. 

t was during this same stay 

at Vienna that hurrying 

back to my hotel one day I 
called for a barber as I wanted shaving. 
The barber, a most talkative fellow like 
all his kind, soon discovered that I was a 
member of the quartet, and abandoning all 
attempts to sell me washes and lotions 
he began to criticise our music. ‘You 
are indeed wonderful players,’ said he, 
“but how on earth can you play three 
Beethoven works in one evening? It is 
like a man; if he is hungry he eats a 
beefsteak ; if he is very hungry he eats 
two beefsteaks. But three beelsteaks! ‘It 
is surely impossible.” 
‘ tt 


A Matter of Wrist Action. 
© another occasion when I had come 
from Bonn to London with the 
quartet and happened to go into a bar- 
ber’s the man noticed that the hair of my 
beard on the left side grew, as he put it, 
“in all directions.” I told him that this 
was from playing the fiddle. ‘ Ah,” said 
he, “a fiddle-player is like a barber. He 
ought to start very young because there 
is so much wrist-work.’’ He proceeded to 
illustrate his meaning by the dexterous 
way he wielded the razor and continued 
to explain why shaving and violin-playing 
were kindred arts. 


The Tailor and the Turkish Bath. 
hen I first came to live in London I 
had rooms near Piccadilly which 
were over or adjoining a tailors. After 
I had been living there several weeks I 


PROFESSOR JOHANN KRUSE 


Who relates on this page some of his amusing experiences 


thought I would get some clothes there, 
and walked in one day with that purpose. 
I had no idea what highly independent 
people London tailors were. Instead of 
being delighted at a new customer I was 
treated like an invading enemy and told 
that they could only serve people they 
knew or who were recommended by other 
customers. _ However, as I was in a hurry 
for-some things I at last got them to 
put the order in hand by paying there 
and then. After that when they found 
out who I was they were constantly 
bothering me to place more orders with 
them, but as they had been none too 
polite in the first instance I took no 
notice. Finally they wrote and expressec| 
a-hope that I had not for any reason 
withdrawn my patronage and that when 
next they saw me they might have the 
pleasure of criticising my clothes as they 
were sure they could suit me better than 
any Other firm. Not long afterwards I 
was enjoying a Turkish bath when in 
walled no less a person than this tailor. 
I could not help feeling sorry for the poor 
fellow when I saw the look of utter 
disappointment on his face at meeting me 
at a time when I had nothing on for him 
to criticise. 
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Something Like Hard Work. 
hen one is preparing for a series of 

recitals, as 1 am now with my own 
quartet, one gets a pretty good idea of 
what hard work is. In order to make 
perfect the rendering of every 
work attempted it is often 
necessary to go over difficult 
passages again and again until 
every member knows it inside 
out so to speak. Just at present 
I am preparing for the first of 
a series of quartet recitals in 
London, and frequently hold 
practices. A little retiring room 
leads’ out of my studio, the 
windows of which were open 
as we were playing the other 
evening, and we soon became 
aware that something ‘unusual 
was going on outside. 

aie = 
Playing to the Crowd. 
Asking my colleagues to go 

on playing I stepped to 
the window, and on looking 
out was surprised to see a large 
crowd watching the antics of a 
young man in a weird costume 
and with his face covered with 
grease paint who was dancing 
in the road to our music. The 
*man ‘with the organ which 
‘usually accompanied him, find- 
ing his services were not re- 
quired, *had apparently moved 
on to another pitch to do a 
turn on his own. I am afraid 
I made myself somewhat un- 
popular with the crowd for | 
at once shut both the windows. 

it at tt 
A Curious Present. 
“T’wo or three years ago I was 

visiting some friends in 
the country whose garden was 
overrun with cats. Black cats, 
brown cats, grey cats, white cats, 
slate-coloured cats, and yellow 
cats, female cats and tom cats, clean cats 
and dirty cats, tortoiseshell cats and tabby 
cats, fat cats and thin cats, big cats and 
little cats, swarmed about the place and 
seemed to delight in digging up the flower 
beds and making night hideous with their 
caterwaulings until my friends were at 
their wits’ end what to do. I suggested to 
them jokingly one morning after a parti- 
cularly troubled night, during which my 
boots and the fireirons had found their 
way into the garden, that the animals 
ought to be trapped and used “for fiddle 
strings.” 


Elitott o bry 
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Fiddle Strings. 

fortnight after my return I was 

surprised to receive a large hamper 
which when opened I found to contain 
four cats. Pinned inside the lid was a 
note from my friend’s daughter, who was 
always fond of a practical joke, saying, 
“First consignment of fiddle strings. 
More to follow.” I sent the animals on 
toa cats’ home and mailed a number of 
fold strings of the thinnest kind to the 
country with the message, “Cats useless 
as so emaciated through travel that strings 
too thin to be of any good. Samples 
enclosed.” 
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CAUSE FOR WONDER. By J. MacWilson. 


The Temperance Lecturer: Do you know, my friends, that drink brings you straight to the Evil One? | wonder how many 
drinkers are before me to-day 
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A GENERAL VIEW OF MR. RICHARD MARSH’S TRAINING STABLES 
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MR. MARSH 


Watching the horses at early-morning work 


‘The visit of the 
King to Newmarket 
recently to see his 
Derby candidate, 
Perrier, has drawn 
attention to Mr. R. 
Marsh and his famous 
establishment at Eger- 
ton|House on New- 
market Heath. Mr. 
Marsh's establishment, 
which he has rented 
from Lord Ellesmere, 
is a remarkable modern 
training establishment. 
Built of red brick it 
presents a pretty 
picture from the road- 
way. The difficulty 
of training racehorses 
in winter is a_ re* 
sponsibility that few 
of the public appre- 
ciate, and particularly 
with such valuable 
horses as Mr. Marsh 
has charge of. Mr. 
Marsh is an early- 
riser, and may be seea 


~~ 
x 


Perrier is a handsome chestnut standing 164 hands 


THE KING’S DERBY CANDIDATE, PERRIER (WITH RUG ON), AT EXERCISE IN THE PADDOCK 


busy at dawn ever 
morning Aipcaimiead: 
ing the walking and 
galloping of his horses. 
His special charge 
this year is Perrier, 
the King’s horse, a 
Derby candidate. 
Perrier is now receiving 
Mr. Marsh’s special 
attention in prepara- 
tion for future per- 
formances. The 
private harness-room 
is of an_ interesting 
character and contains 
many interesting curios 
of sporting _ interest, 
amongst which may be 
seen the King’s and 
the Prince of Wales's 
horse: cloths and the 
colours of the many 
noted sporting people 
which have been borne 
to victory by horses 
trained at Mr. Marsh’s 
establishment on New- 
market Heath. 


THE GENERAL OFFICE AT THE STABLES 


The picture over the fireplace is of Persimmon, who died recently. The office is replete with 
interesting relics 
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°*Mirs. Idill” @ * Tine House” 


At the Court. 


Ze 


z os Dover Street Studios 
The two pictures reproduced at the top depict incidents from ‘‘Mrs. Bill,” ‘‘a slight comedy of pleasant people,” at the Court Theatre, On the left is 


Mrs. Bill (Miss Marie Illington) and Lieutenant Charles Carter (Mr. Vivian Gilbert); on the right Miss Jones (Miss Beatrice Terry) and Captain Smith 
(Mr, Rudge Harding). Our third illustration depicts a scene from ‘‘The House,” which precedes ‘Mrs. Bill.””. The names, reading from left to right. 


are : Joe Creek (Mr. Holmes-Gore), Milly (Miss Mabel Garden), Eliza (Miss Alice Beet), and Mudsey (Mr. Albert Chevalier) 
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N AMERICAN IN PARIS.” 


Reutlinger 
MISS MADGE LESSING 
Who is appearing in “ The Prince of Pilsen” at ‘Olympia in Paris 
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CONDUCTOR FRANZI EINGRUBER. 


Foulsham & Banfield 


MISS GERTIE MILLAR 


In * A Waltz Dream” at the Hicks Theatre 
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A CHARMING PORTRAIT. 


Bassano 


MISS PAULINE CHASE—* THE: BOY WHO WOULDN’T GROW UP” 


Miss Chase started her stage career at the tender age of fourteen. .Although an American by birth she regards England as her permanent home, and 
her attachment to her adopted country was cemented by her baptism in the Church of England, Mr. Barrie standing as her godfather and Miss Ellen 
Terry as her godmother 
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SIMPLICITY is the keynote of 


Kodak photography—that explains why 
nearly everyone who uses a camera 
prefers to use a Kodak: indeed you 
must have a Kodak if you wish to be 
independent of the darkroom from start 
to finish, because no other system adds 
to daylight loading and unloading the 
certainty, simplicity, and comfort of 


Kodak daylight development. 


STARTLING 
REDUCTION IN 
PRICES. 


Write at once for List No. 15. 


The simplicity of the Kodak ede is set forth 
in the beautifully illustrated KODAK BOOK, 
which will be sent free to pas ody eee this 


Kodak, Ltd., ©7-61, Clerker well Road, London, E.C. 
Bold Street, Livcrpool : 72-74, Buc panan 

s 59, Brompton Road, : >, 
Cheapside. 115, Oxford Street, W. ee 
Ke, ent Stieet, W. 3 40, Strand, London, W. Kok 


KODAKS CAN BE 
OBTAINED OF ALL 
THE BEST PHOTO- 
GRAPHIC DEALERS 


Continental Tyre & Rubber Co., 
(Great Britain), Ltd., 
102-8, Clerkenwell Road, London, E.C. 
Manchester: 255 Deansgate. 
Glasgow: 3 Cadogan Street. 


Birmingham: 256 Corporation St. 
Dublin: 183 Great Brunswick St. 


Treat your 
hair Kindly 


You desire fine, glossy, beau- 
tiful hair. ‘Therefore you must 
treat it kindly—nourish it, 
preserve it, care for it by 
regularly using 


Rowland’s 
Macassar 


Oil 


Retail 
Price, 


Retail 
Price, 


The 


Evening Recreation 


REGD. TRADE MARK. 


is most welcome to all, 


and a 


WAVERLEY 
Cigarette 


will add to its enjoyment. 


PURE VIRGINIA TOBACCO. 


d PER 
3 ° PACKED 


10 


“O’ER LAND AND SEA” 
POSTCARD ALBUM 


AN ARTISTIC AND ENTIRELY 
NOVEL BOOK (PATENTED). 


or all Stationers, 8/6; or from the Publishers, 
EYRE & SPOTTISWOODE, Great New St., E.C. 


HELIX COMPASSES 


(PATENT) 


EFITTED Witte 


FAWKES’ 


PATENT REVERSIBLE POINT. 


May be carried without danger in the pocket. 


EYRE & SPOTTISWOODE, Great New Street, E.C. 


Xi 


“For Your Hair.” 


This preparation has been used for over 

120 years—it has proved its value time 

and time again. Do not try experimen- 

tal remedies on your hair—get a bottle of 

Rowland's Macassar Oil. Prices 3 6, 7/- 

& 10/6 at your chemists. Rowland & Son, 
67, Hatton Garden, London, E.C. 


1h: 


CURE THE WORST COUGH 


THE TATLGR? —°, ~* 


Im the : 


Arms and the Actor. 
abr fight.” It is merely marginal. 
It is printed in skinny italics, It 
is screened off from the text- by a single 
bracket.. But it is of tremendous import- 
ance all the same. Dramatists owe I 
don’t know what all to “[They fight.” 
Shakspere might not be going to havea 
memorial statue on the edge of the smell 
of the Zoo if he had not made free use of 
“They fight” in all his tragedies. But 
for this Martin Droeshout might not have 
found him popular enough to paint him 
down to posterity as a human [aster 
ege. John Taylor or Richard Burbage— 
I don’t know which, and neither-for a 
matter of that does the world—might not 
have thought him deserving of, jet-black 
locks and a neat Throgmorton-Avenue 
moustache; Roubillac. would not have 
obliged him with thé facade_of “Mr. 
Punch” aid the head (external) of Mr. 
Comyns Carr ;* Cornelius Jansen—if, in- 
deed, he was the painter—would not have 
bothered to: contradict former porttaits by 
giving hima lovely,black beard and two 
lovely black eyes. For it was “ [They 
fight” in Romeo and Juliet, in Hamlet, in 
Macbeth, and in various other of his plays 
(including, it is safe to say from memory, 
Richard III.) that made William Sl rak- 
spere an eminently playable dramatist. 
It was this that recommended him to the 
consideration of the tragedians of old and 
endeared him to the schoolboys “for all 
time.” If 1 had not in my youth found 
plenty of “[They fight” in the margins of 
my Shakspere I might never have been. able 
to agree from a personal acquaintance 
with his works that Shakspere was a great 
_writer. I can agree to it now because 
“(They fight” led me on to take a grow- 
ing interest in his efforts. For I came to 
read not only how “|[They” pip “ fight” 
but how his characters did love and did 
soliloquise and did drink. 


% % tt 


The Vincent Crummles Combat. 

“Lhe warlike bait in the margin of 
j Shakspere’s works jerked me into 
the net of his general scheme, and I have 
no doubt it did this with my elders also. 
The playgoing public is quite prettily 
susceptible to the appeal of arms. From 
time immemorial. it has loved to sit in 
a tolerably comfortable seat and watch 
other. people slain. Small as were the 
triumphs of Vincent Crummles compared 
with those enjoyed by Messrs. Smith and 
Carpenter at the I.yceum.or by Mr. Lewis 
Waller when he plays Monsieur Beaucaire, 
or by Mr..Martin. Harvey when he revives 
The Corsican Brothers, he might have had 
no triumphs at all (leaving the Infant 
Phenomenon out of the question) if it had 
not been for his belief in the you-hit-my- 
sword-and-[’ll-hit-yours combat between 
a tall sailor and a short sailor with its 
theatrically requisite and necessary victory 
for “the little ’un.” The average play- 
goer—the playgoer who will tell you 
withoutta blush that he has seen A White 


Man five time and The Girls of Gottenberg: 
seven—is held to the theatre by two things” 


—the flash of arms and the flash of legs. 
His “drama” must have the former, his 
musical play the latter, or he has no use 
for either. He supports his drama right 
royally when he knows that “ [They 
fight” ; he will be true to ‘the musical 
play for evermore so long as he is sure 
that “[They dance” or “|They kick.” It 
*s “arms and the man,” or the other limbs 
and not the man. 


Sparks at ‘the Lyceum. 

It: is on record in stage mytholog gy that 
a “fit-up” Romeo once: 

sack’’ because he could not hit Tybalt’s 

sword hard enough to make the sparks fly. 

He was quite a decent Romeo in all other 


respects—a little more than Teddy Payne’ 


and less than Forbes Robertson—but the 
firework business was out of his histrionic 
reach. He could knock spots out of 


WHEN THE 


CAMERA LIES 


It is seldom that an ugly photograph of a beautiful 
woman is circulated, but this has undoubtedly been done 
in the case of Mdlle.-Bézena Bradsky, noted through- 
out Austria as the loveliest of Bohemian actresses. It 
seems that Mdlle, Bradsky was posing to the photo- 
grapher when the latter asked her to slightly alter her 
position. The actress pouted and assumed an injured 
air, which might almost be-considered a grimace; at 
that moment, unfortunately, the camera clicked, with 
: what result is shown above 


most things (being an American) but 
not sparks out of a sword. The broad- 
sword. combat rehearsed by Vincent 
Crummiles did not really reach perfection 
to the mind of that distinguished actor- 
manager until the sparks flew. _ He loved 
the sparks because he knew that his 
audiences loved them also. Sparks are 
always a mighty attraction with ‘the 
average playgoer. If T. P. Cooke could 


“sot the- 


“they 


- between 
_ column, 


- actress has to wear 
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have danced»sparks out of the hornpipe 
his William: in -Black-eyed Susan would 
have got him into Westminster Abbey 
instead of Brompton Cemetery. - No won- 
der then that Méssrs. Smith and Carpenter,- 
whose ambition is notorious, have made 
such a very special feature of the sword 
fights in their production of Romeo and 
Juliet at the Lyceum. In certain quarters 
have been lightly, and amiably 
chaffed for making -and talking -so much 
about the street fighting and the’ duels in 
Shakspere’s romantic-tragedy. But] am 
in,the most entire: sympathy with their 


scheme. It is perfectly legitimate. - I will 
go further==I will say it is “legit.” The 


Mercutio-Tybalt-Paris-Romeo sparks are 
the making of the play—as a play for the 
people. In uppish moments—if they ever 
have any—-Messrs. Smith and Carpenter 
will doubtless pretend that they were 
moved by the beauty of the author's 
poetry to revive Romeo and Juliet. But it 
will not do to put on academic side with 
me. -I-am““a lover of Shakspere”’ my- 
self; and I know perfectly well how it was 
they came-to give the little matter of his 
Romeo and Juliet their best consideration. 
It was the marginal “[They fight’? that 
did it. 
Messager and the Stock Exchange. 
“[bings are much livelier on the Stock 
Exchange than most people imagine. 
An impression prevails in Suburbia, chiefly 
owing to the idle habit many people have 
of reading their money- market news 
the lines of the coroner’s court 
that all the big men of “the 
House” are walking mournfully about 
country lanes with loaded revolvers in 
their hands and farewell letters to their 
‘wives in their pockets. Persons’ suffering 
from these and such like delusions ought 
to have been present at one of. the’ five 
performances of Messager’s .Mirette lately 
given at the Adelphi. Theatre by the 
meinbers of the Stock Exchange Operatic 
and Dramatic Society. They would have 
found in it the best cure for wrong im- 
pressions they had ever met with. 


Charms, On and Off. 
“he house was lined throughout with 
gorgeous (lresses and glittering jewels, 
the streets outside were lined with all that 
is latest and best in electric landaulettes 
and motor broughams, and to match these 
signs of wealth the stage. presented a 
number of Jadies whose charms appeared 
to be most comfortably off and whose 
voices proved to be quite as rich as those 
we are accustomed to hear at professional 
entertainments of the kind. Of these 
ladies four are entitled to special mention— 
Miss Everell Spain, a graceful and most 
melodious heroine ; Miss Nannie Kelham, 
the Bianca of the story ; Miss Elsa Cutler, 
a clever little dancer; and Miss Evelyn 
Tyser, who appeared as the marquise and 
who has since gone on to the Hicks 
Theatre to take a prominent part in 
A Waltz Dream. 


Uabcoaee Boots. 
G ince its production some changes have 
been introduced into A Waltz Dream. 
The princess (Miss Mary Grey) now wears 
a costume exactly like Franzi’s orchestra 
dress, which is one of the most.trying an 
because of the long 
boots. A lover’s.professions when uttered in 
Hessians may be eloquent’ everywhere, but 
on the feminine foot they need a good bit 
of explanation. 
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